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"3 is 7 * of the ineſtimeble privileges, by | 
which his majeſty's ſubjects are diſtinguiſu - 
ed, that every man has not only an unre- 


ſtrained liberty of chooſing and profeſſing his 
own. opinions, but ol freely communicating thoſe 
opinions, how extraordinary ſoever. to the pub- 
. either in his own name, or in any other 
which he may think fit to aſſume for the pur- 

poſe: And were this privilege always exerciſed - 


in matters of religion (for I have at preſent no. 
N other i in view,) with: 


(cretion and moderation, 
it could. not fail to prove a moſt important 


bleſſing to mankind ; ſince by free diſcuſſion, 
thus managed, truth would be more eaſily aſ- 


certained and more firmly eſtabliſhed, and the 
ſpirit of religion. more rationally and extent | 


. hvely promoted in the world. 


4 


Ir. were much to | he anſtied, PD _ nr 


of a late publication in this city, entitled, 
6 d on Nature and Religion,” 
5 I 


had 
been | 
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oh We a little more attentive to this qualifica- 
tions: but it is ſurely no proof of his diſcre- | 
tion (not to mention any thing of the ſub- 
ject and conduct of the work), that he who 
| had hitherto been accounted a follower of 
Calvin's model of worſhip and diſcipline, hath 
choſen to prefix to his book a name, Which 
cannot be mentioned without caſting an inde- 
| ble tain on the memory of that great re- 
former; the intemperance of his zeal againſt 
the unhappy Servetus, being now generally con- 
ſidered without any of thoſe mitigations, which 
might fairly be derived from the peculiar cir- 
cumſtances of the times he lived in. Our au- 
| thor's humanity will not be diſpleaſed to be 
- reminded, that the rights of conſcience and pri- 
vate judgment, far from being underſtood, as 
they happily are at preſent, in their full ex- 
tent, were then circumſcribed within certain 
limits, beyond which they were neither reſpect- 
ed, nor allowed; and unjuſtifiable meaſures of 
coercion were therefore ſometimes too readily 
purſued, probably without ſuſpicion of their 
enormity, as the moſt obvious method to con- 
| vince the world, that they who had ſeparated 
themſelves from the communion of the Church | 
of Rome, retained the ſame zeal for the eſ- 
5 ſential doctrines of Chriſtianity, and the ſame 


eee : 5 


* 2 : 9 | 
i 8 
| abhorrence of ſome extravagant tenets unjuſt- 


\ ly charged upon them, as they who remained 


; in it: ſo much eaſier was it, in thoſe days, 
f to ſhake off the authority, than the ſpirit of 


1 | Popery! And after all, if no weight is to be 
allowed to this conſideration, in excuſe for 
Calvin (as a defence of him it is nat offered), : 
it will be ſtill more difficult to vindicate the 
fame tyrannical ſpirit in the Socinians, which 
they exerciſed (after the tragedy at Geneva) ; 
| wherever they had Power; 


 Thacos intra muros peccatur, et extra. 


1 ſhall mention an  inflance or two, of the en 
| fe& of this ſpirit upon thoſe of their own par- 
ty, and leave the author to conſider them with 
all the tenderneſs and indulgence that can be 
claimed by human infirmity, from one of the 
fame ſpecies. Budnzus, a principal leader of 
the ſe@ in Lithuania, was depoſed from his 
' miniſterial functions, and publicly excommuni- 
cated, with all his diſciples, for maintaining 
that our bleſſed Saviour was born like other 
men in a natural way, and before he could 
be reſtored was obliged to recant; and Francis 
David, ſuperintendant of the Socinian church- 
es in Tranſylvania, was thrown into priſon ' 


(where he n for NE denied that Chriſt | 
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was to be ps So far did they, Ja 
| thoſe days, fall ſhort of the bold poſitions, | 
which now make the fundamental articles of 
the Socinian creed ! | 


Nairn doth our author exhibit many : 
more marks of moderation in the proſecution 
of his work, than of prudence in the title-page. 
| In his very introduction, he begins an unpro- 
voked and illiberal attack upon the clergy, and 
continues it throughout the book without diſ- 
| tinzuiſhing between the Proteſtant clergy and 
others, except that, towards the concluſion, he 
can only be underſtood to ſpeak of the church _ 
o Kome. But had it not been more candid 
Wich regard to the clergy, as well as more 
oblising to the public, to have declared his 
meaning explicitly from the beginning? Wri- 
ters of another claſs might be ſuſpected of ar- 
 tifice in this kind of proceeding; as if, by the 
help of this ambiguity, they hoped to keep 
alive the curioſity of certain readers, which 
might otherwiſe be apt to grow languid and 
indifferent to the moſt novel ſpeculations, if 
they did not expect, ever and anon, a little 
roaſting of the clergy. But it would be in- 
- Jurious to the known character of Dr. Serve- 
dus to fuſres him either of ſo low a contri · 
Vance; 
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vance, or of. giving countenance to that hack- 


neyed inſinuation, that, 
Th he priefs of all ali, are the Jams, 


CI IAR, however, as the Doctor may be from 


any poſſible imputation of that ſort, it may not 
he much amiſs, now we are upon the ſubject 
of the clergy, to remind him, that the firſt 
promoters of religious knowledge, and the moſt 
ſtrenuous defenders of liberty of conſcience, 

were clergymen, The memory of Wickliff, 
John Huſs, Jerome of Prague, Luther, with 
many others, who led the way to the gene- 


ral reformation, deſerves to be had in the higb- 


eſt honour on that account. Nor are there 
any where to be found truer friends to the 
civil and religious rights of mankind, than the 
Clergy of the eſtabliſhed church. From TRENM 
he will meet with none of the reproaches he 
ſeems to expect, © for taking reaſon for his 


guide” page iv.]; but the Doctor will give : 


them leave to lament, that he ſo ſoon deſert- 
ed her, to follow a phantom, which bewilder- 
ed him in devious and dangerous ways. Far 
from deſiring to confine the knowledge of the 


holy ſeriptures to themſelves, the clergy with 
them to be in the hands, and to engage the 


heads and hearts of all. It i is their earneſt de- 


bre, 


1-7 


fire, that all the Lord's people were prophets 
but they would have it duly conſidered, that 
no prophecy is of private interpretation ; that the 
| ſcriptures are neither to be expounded nor ap- 
a plied, to favour this or that hypotheſis, accord- 

ing to the particular fancy of any perſon; 
but the ſeveral paſſages relative to any point 
of doctrine, are to be compared one with the 
other, and a judgment carefully formed, ace 


5 cording to the general tenor and meaning of 


them all, without partiality and without hypocri=. 
fs. It would be matter of great ſatisfaction 
to the clergy, to ſee a gentleman, eminent in 
his own profeſſion, dedicate ſo much of his 
time to the ſtudy of the ſublimeſt and moſt 
abſtruſe ſubjects of theirs, were it not for the 

unaccountable miſtakes he is fallen into. Theſe. 


give them juſt concern; although they are wil- 


ling to acquit him of any ill intention to re- 
ligion in what he has publiſhed, and truſt that 
there will be little occaſion to complain of the | 
effect it may have in the world. N 


Heine ſaid thus much in defence 1 
of the clergy and, the author, I ſhall proceed 
to ſpeak my ſentiments freely, altho* briefly, 
of the performance; and to prevent any A 
picion that I mean to give the Doctor the leaſt 
cauſe of offence by my obſervations, I will be- 
gin 


43 


gin them bifire I enter on the Pc ſub⸗ 


ject, with propoſing (what ſeems to me would 
pe no ſmall improvement of the work) that 


the preliminary chapters, which, for want of 


the uſual guard of a reſpectable title to pro- 
tect them, ſtand expoſed to the rude teeth of 
criticiſm, be reviſed and new-caſt; for in their 
preſent form, no title that I can think of could 


fit them; and to be ſure the author was of 
the ſame opinion, or he would never have ſent 


tlem into the world .ſo deſtitute. The leaft 


exceptionable way, perhaps, would be, in caſe + 
the work ſhall happen to ſurvive this firſt im- 
preſſion, throw them together into one, under 


the general name of InrzopucTt10 N , Changing 


that which is at preſent ſo called into a PE- 
FAC 1 5 and if on better conſideration, the Doc- 


tor Jos not find that both may be well ſpared, 


without any great detriment to the main ar- 


gument, he will be pleaſed to omit either the 


the one or the other, as he ſhall think ft, care- 
| tally preſerving, however, at all events, the 


curious diſſertation of animal vegetation, Moſes, : 


| and the Goodwin Sands. | 


In theſe three chapters the Doctor directs 
his readers to three ſources of error, viz. paſ- 
ions, violence and prejudice, not diſtributing 
theſe equally, in the common method, each 

1 in 


[ 10 ] 


in its reſpective chapter, but crowding the firſt 


and ſecond into one, and putting the laſt in 


poſſeſſion of a chapter by itſelf; attended, how- 
ever, with a good deal of multifarious learn- 


ing, which required, I aſſure you, no ſmall de- 


gree of ingenuity to ſuit to this place, rather 


than to any other part of the work. But it 


is not for the regularity of method, ſo much 
as the propriety of the contents in this divi- 


ſion, that I am ſolicitous. The enumeration 


of them is obviouſly incomplete, and I would 


fain give my aſſiſtance, as far as it will go, to 
ſupply the deficiency : nor would I be thought 


to aſſume any great merit on the occaſion; 
for it cannot but have occurred to every com- 
mon reader, if he has by chance advanced thus 
far in the book, that at leaſt one very copi- 
| ous ſource of error is omitted, viz, the deſire 
of figuring amongſt the literati. To obtain this 
object, old ſyſtems are ranſacked, new books 
are compiled, and the public are peſtered with | 
a detail of the crudeſt and moſt viſionary by- 


potheſes, under the pretended ſanction of rea- 
ſon, obſervation and holy writ. The Doctor, 
I flatter myſelf, will not be more ſurpriſed at 


this inſtance of his own inaccuracy, than o- 
bliged to me for the hint, which I ſhall but 
recommend to him to enter in his interleav= 
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ed copy, to be enlarged and improved at his lei- 
ſure : and then take my leave of this prefatory 
part, on which I have already dwelt too long, I 
fear, for my reader's patience. But I will en- 


deavour to make him the beſt amends in my 


power, by the brevity of what I have further to 


remark on this curious book. For, having no 


ambition to publiſh a volume, I ſhall not think 
it neceſſary to follow the Doctor ſtep by ſtep, 
5 through all the ambages of his recondite erudi- 
tion, which I pretend not to emulate. Happily 
for me, — truth is ſimple, and eaſy to be under 
ſtood by the unprejudiced; nor do my views ex- 
tend further than to place her in a juſt and natu- 
rah light. In fact, our author's ſucceſs affords 
no very ſtrong temptation to launch out into the 
ocean of conjectural diſquiſition. | He has ex- 
plored new regions, it is true; but his diſcove- 
ries will be found, on experience, to be like 
thoſe of modern adventurers, of no poſſible uſe 
to the world, but by ſerving to deter others from 
indulging the like fruitleſs and e cun- 
-.ofity. 


Trent are MA principal points which our 
7 author labours to eſtabliſh, viz. That the human 
ſoul is material, and conſequently mortal; That 


Chriſt was no more than mere man; And, that 


the dodtrine of the Trinity is not founded in 
„„ Co Op ſerie 
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| ſcripture, but fatty on the deciſions of the 


church. Theſe are the propoſitions, for the ſup- 
port of which, all the other collateral or ſubordi- 
nate articles ſeem to be N 


As to the firſt, There is no axiom in in philoſo- 
ſophy more indubitable, than that matter is ab- 
ſolutely paſſive and inactive; it may be made uſe 


of as the inſtrument, or means, but can never be 


the principle, or cauſe of any production or ope- 
Tation whatſoever. The only property of mat- 
ter, which hath yet been complimented with the 
name of power, is that which is called its Vis 
Inertiæ; and if the learned Doctor can contrive 
from thence, by any modification, arrangement, 
or colliſion of atoms, to ſtrike out activity, per- 
cCeption, volition, thought and judgment, I will 
from henceforth renounce Sir Iſaac Newton and 
: all his works. Re, 


sur POSING, however, but by no meant ad- 


mitting, the poſſibility of this, ſtill the Doctor will 
be far enough from having gained his point. Mat- 
ter, if it acts at all, cannot act but in contact. 


It can have no effect, where there is no material 


ſubject to act upon. But our mental faculties. 
and perceptions are not thus limited. By ab- 
ſtraction we frame general ideas, which have no 
_ exiſtence 1 in nature, By memory we recal the 


axe 


. 
idea of things paſt. By imagination we create 
the idea of things that never did, never can ex- 
iſt. By expectation and hope we anticipate en- 
joyment, as by fear and anxiety we ſuffer, while 
| the evil is diſtant, perhaps imaginary. Whilſt 
our material organs are abſorbed in the inſenſibi- 
ülty of ſleep, which is indeed the ſhadow of 
death, our ideas are oftentimes no leſs vivid than 
the reality. We are tranſported into remote 
countries, which we have never ſeen, and per- 
| form a part in imaginary ſcenes, to which no- 
0 5 thing in our real character or ſituation can poſſi- 
1 bly correſpond. Not that it is only in the illu- 
| ſion of a dream, that the mind acts thus inde- 
pendently of the body. What effect of terror, 
pity or ſatisfaction, do we not experience in 
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"2 reading the hiſtory of times and places with 
which we can have no poſſible concern ? The 3 
4 ſame may be ſaid of theatrical repreſentations, - x 


and fictitious works of invention and fancy, which 
engage the attention equally with real life. In 
reveries, and what is called caſtle- building in the 
air, the mind is ſo much abſtracted and abſent, as 

to be inſenſible to every preſent object; and how | 
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this inſenſibility to matter, can be derived from 

a material ſource, ſeems to require all Doctor e iy 
Servetus 8 learning to 9 TY 
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ot FurxTHEeR; matter, if it could act at all, 
could act no otherwiſe than neceſſarily. In that 


caſe we could not deliberate or ſuſpend our judg- 
ment, which muſt be neceſſarily determined by 
the ſubject before us: nor could we call our 
thoughts from one ſubject, to fix them on ano 
ther, as now we can at pleaſure. We could not 


review our paſt actions and deſigns, and rejudge 
them according to the worthineſs or demerit of 
the ſeveral circumſtances attending the execu- 


tion, and the very intention of them; for even 
for the intention, which was never carried into 


act, we are conſcious of being accountable. 


To mention but one cin Anne more. Were 


we deſtitute of an immaterial ſubſtance in our 


frame, we could have no intercourſe by contem- 


plation and devotion, as now we have, with the 


Father of Spirits; a benefit, which I am certain, 
5 how lightly ſoever he may eſteem external wor- 


ſhip, Doctor Servetus would neither relinquiſh, 


nor wiſh the world ſhould be derived of, for any | 


: conſideration whatſoever. 


Tus are effects of daily and conſtant expe- 
rience, and without mentioning inſpiration and 


prophecy, are ſufficient to prove the ſoul to 
= an immaterial fpiritual ſubſtance. But Doctor 


Servetus 
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Servetus doth not ſee how ſpirit can act upon 
body, and therefore, although Moſes tells him, 
that the world and all things were created, and 


(to uſe his own phraſe) © nature was inſtituted” 
by God, the eternal and infinite Spirit, and Mo- 
ſes is an author the Doctor ſeems to have a tole- 


rable opinion of in general, yet not being quite cer- 8 
tain of the fidelity of tranſlators, (p. 33.) becauſe 


there is, it ſeems, a geographicalerror in Ezekiel 
xxix. 10. Ethiopia being put for Arabia, which can- 
not but be of the laſt importance to the truth of the 


Moſaic hiſtory, he thinks it ſafeſt to truſt to his own 

_ fagacity in making out the true ſyſtem of things. 
le has accordingly (p. 64.) indulged his readers 
with an elaborate circumſtantial deſcription of 
the moſt ſecret and myſterious work of nature, in 
performing which, no ſpirit (but animal ſpirit) 


appears to him to be concerned. Having thus 


wiſely laid the foundation in a matter of a 
pretty general experience, and probably ſecured 


the favourable attention of the generality of 5 


readers thereby, he goes on the more boldly 
with his work, and not content with his proofs 
(as he calls them) from reaſon and obſer- 


vation, which have been conſidered, roundly aſ- 


ſerts, (page 68.) that the idea of a ſoul diſtin 


from the body, 1s contrary to revealed religion, 


A propoſition of ſuch magnitude cannot but 


ſtrike | 
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ſtrike the reader who is at all converſant in ſcrip- 
ture, with aſtoniſhment and indignation. 


| Quid dignum tanto feret hic promiſſor hiatu ? 


However, that the Doctor may have no room to 
complain that his argument is not attended to, 
I ſhall take the matter up from the beginning, 
and proceed to conſider it . all the patience f 
ta am 8 of. | 


. 2s the account of the creation of Adam, we 
Bod, that God breathed into his noſtrils the 
breath of life, and man became a living ſoul:“ * 
by which is to be underſtood nothing leſs than © 
that man is eſſentially diſtinguiſhed from all other 
animals, for upon them no ſuch gift is recorded 
to have been beſtowed. Beſides that 1 it is e! 
= preſsly ſaid, „that God created man in his own 
image. In the i image of God made he him.” and 
inveſted him with dominion over all other crea- 
tures, whether in the ſea, the air, or on the earth. 
'The ſame ſuperiority plainly declared in the ori- 
ginal of man, is likewiſe preſerved at his deceaſe, 
Who knoweth the ſpirit of a man, that goeth 
upward, and the ſpirit of a beaſt, that goeth 
downward to the earth 2” And again ; Then 
| ſhall the duſt return to the earth, as it was; ng . 


- the ſpirit ſhall. return unto Ged who gave it,” 
| Here 


4 M = 
. 


* 


WISER. than Solomon is here.” 


is better, into a $P1 RIT. 
but have patience, you ſhall be nobly provided 
for; and as your ſoul could be of no uſe to you.in 
the grave, he thinks you may very well diſpenſe 
with the want of it there, and afterwards your 
new ſoul will amply ſupply its place. For, if 
you ſuppoſe that you have a ſoul at preſent, and 


4.47 1 1 


Here is as evident a diſtinction as can be made 
by words, between the body and the ſoul. The 


one was made of earth, and returns into it: the 
the other came from God, and returns to him. 
This is Solomon's opinion. But,“ Behold! a 
Dr. Servetus 


maintains, on the contrary, that the whole man 


periſheth at death, and is reſolved into its origi- 


nal duſt. In caſe the pious reader ſhould cry out, 
0 What ſhall a man have in exchange for his 


ſoul 7” the Doctor has an anodyne, which will 
quiet your apprehenſions. For he has ſecured | 


you a ſoul at the day of judgment, © when your 
vile body ſhall be changed,” not indeed, as St. 


Paul ſays, © into a glorious body; but, which 
Lou ſee, if you will 


the body (as he aſſures you) is at the reſurrection 
to be changed into a foul, then you will have 
Two fouls [page 73]; which is certainly moſt 
unreaſonable to expect. But whatever comfort 


our author kindly intends by this alterative, as 


to the ſoul; it r mats: perhaps, entirely an- 
3 | | Tur . 
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ſwer the purpoſe, as to the body; for which he 


muſt allow us to be a little ſolicitous ; it being a 
fundamental article of our belief, © that our mor- 


tal bodies ſhall put on immortality ; Thall be 


cloathed upon from heaven,” as the Apoſtle 


ſpeaks, 2. Cor. v. 2. and made fit for the celeſti- 
al babitation they are then going to enter into. 


There is no queſtion, that after his reſurreQion, 
Chriſt was no longer mortal, and yet he had a bo- 

| dy. © Handle me and ſee,” ſaid he; and yet with 

that body he aſcended into heaven, where he © ſit- 


teth at the right hand of the Majeſty on high, 


and ſhall, at the end of the world, ſo come a- 


gain in like manner as he was ſeen going into 


heaven.” I may now appeal to the Doctor's can- 
dour, whether theſe paſſages are favourable or 

not, to his hypotheſis. Indeed, he ſeems to be 
| ſomewhat doubtful in his mind (I beg pardon, in 
his cerebrum), if one can judge by his fluctuating | 
mode of expreſſion, which falls far ſhort of his 
- uſual preciſion and peremptorineſs ; for he now 


and then deigns to uſe St. Paul's own phraſe, 5 


« ſpiritual body,” although the whole purport of 


his argument is to prove, that after the change 


3 we Mall have no body at all. 


Ou author thinks himſelf well . 
nevertheleſs by our Saviour s own words to the 


=; Sadducecs, in anſwer to their captious queſtion, 
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concerning the woman who had beeen ſucceſ- 


| ſively married to ſeven huſbands, © In the reſur- 
rection whoſe wife ſhall ſhne be of the ſeven 2” 


He tells them, that mer ſhall then be as the angels 


in heaven.” Now, faith the Doctor, as it is only 
in our ſpirit, or ſoul, that we can reſemble the 
angels, and we muſt wait for this reſemblance 
until the reſurrection, it is plain, that at preſent 
we have no ſpirit, or ſoul at all. 


Bur is not this concluſion drawn a little too 


haſtily ? For, although « it doth not yet appear 
What we ſhall be,” when free from infirmity and 
decay, yet in general we know, that even in this life 


we are © made but little lower than the angels.“ 


In the great ſcale of beings we are probably the 
next in degree; and therefore cannot but bear a 
reſemblance to the angelic nature in ſeveral reſ- 
pets, even in our preſent ſtate. By our intellec- 
| tual and moral faculties, like the heavenly an- 
gels, we can contemplate, adore and imitate 


(however faintly) the perfections of God; we 


are able to enquire into, to underſtand 5 in 
ſome meaſure to obey his will © on earth, as it is 
in heaven ;” to cultivate and i improve the gene- 
Tous and noble affections of the heart, in ſympa- 


thiſing with and relieving the diſtreſſed, in“ * rejoic- | 


ing with them that do rejoice,” and pronioting in 


5 : | | various = 
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various ways, according to our reſpeQive fitua« 
tions, the happineſs both temporal and eternal, 
of our fellow creatures. And in what powers, 
or what employment can we be imagined to re- 
ſemble the holy angels more nearly? It is in the 
Exerciſe of ſuch powers, and in the diſcharge of _ 
ſuch duties, that thoſe bleſſed ſpirits are employ- 
cd; and in that employment conſiſt their exalted 
felicity and glory. By the text referred to then 
it is not intended to declare, that there is at pre- 
ſent no reſemblance, of any kind, between the 
| angelic and human natures ; but that the re- 
| ſemblance which we now bear to the angels, ſhall 
| Hereafter be enlarged in a manner of which we 
are at preſent incapable. Nor is the paſſage to be 
.. underſtood in the utmoſt extent of the words; 
but the ſenſe is neceſſarily limited (according to 
the ſubject and occaſion of our Saviour's dif- 
| courſe) to 2 freedom from carnal appetites z 


which, however neceſſary, in our preſent condi- 


tion, to provide a ſucceſſion of mortals upon the 
earth, can be no part of our conſtitution © when 

this corruptible body ſhall have put on incorrup- = 
tion, and this mortal ſhall have put on immorta- 
lity ; the diſtinction in our Saviour's argument 
being not between body and ſoul, but between 
| our preſent and future bodies: between the infir- 
5 mity of fleſh and blood, and the | excelleney of a i 
; foiritual body. e ; ; Any 
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Any now the DoQor is heartily welcome to 
all the honour he can gain by this very appoſite 
| quotation. And as he has an excellent knack of 
preſſing texts into his feryice, I will preſent him 
with one or two, which however untractable in 
| ' OTHER hands, may, with a little of #1s dexte- 
* rity, be brought to ſtand in the front of the next 5 
engagement. Pear not them which kill the 
Bop, but are not able to kill the Sour ; but 
rather fear him, which is able to deftroy Bora 
 Bopy AND SouL i in hell,” Mat. x. 28. Fa- 
: ther,” faid our Lord in his laſt ejaculation on the © 
croſs, © into thy hand I commend wy Sp [R1T, 
8 Luke XXIV. 46. N 


tis this thnd it is al to _ that the far 
brick which our author undertook to ſupport (for 
| ke has not the diſgrace of being the original buile. 
der) cannot ſtand. Like an ingenious workman, i 
he did his beſt to cover over its defects, but it 
was © untempered mortar with which he daub- 
ed it.“ The plaiſtering has therefore failed, and 
.. the chinks and breaches are diſcovered to the ve- 
xy foundation. 'The reader will, doubtleſs, be 
_@urious to know the author's inducement to a- 
dopt a ſcheme ſo humiliating to human nature, 
and fo dangerous to the morals of the bulk of 
wankind. The ſcheme 1 is ee it * 
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cludes eyery argument drawn from philoſophy 
and chriſtianity, which enjoins us to reverence 
ourſelves, to conſider our . bodies as temples of 
the Holy Ghoſt,” and to praiſe the great Creator 
for the pre- eminence he has graciouſly given us over 
all his other viſible works. It is likewiſe of dan- 
gerous conſequence to the morals of mankind, 
for notwithſtanding the author has taken care 
expreſsly to maintain the doctrine of the reſurrec- 
tion and future jpdgment, yet the expiration of 
Y the ſoul with the body being much the more ſtrik- 
ing figure 1 in the piece, and withal moſt alluring. 
to all whoſe vices intereſt them to wiſh it may be 
true, they will be apt to look no ſurther ; and in- - 
| deed as our author denies the immateriality of the 
ſoul, becauſe he cannot underſtand the manner 
how ſpirit can act on body, it will be a more dif- 
_ ficult taſk than I would willingly impoſe upon 
him, to ſhew, that others are not equally intitled 
to reject the change of body into ſpirit for the 
ſame reaſon, viz. becauſe they underſtand not 
how 1t can 0 brought to paſs, | « 


. EY 4 5 18 that ſome apology might juſtly 
be expected for ſtarting a queſtion of this kind, 
gur author has the conde ſcenſion to ſay, that it 
is of little or no importance to ſalvation, whick 
0 va it is determined, v viz, in his own way, or ac- 
5 cofding ; 
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cording to the popular and general belief. But 
where God hath been pleaſed to give us infor- 


mation upon any point, that information is ſurely 
to be acquieſced in, and relied upon, as authen- 


tic and deciſive; it being in ſuch a caſe not only 


an idle curioſity, but a criminal preſumption, to 


indulge fruitleſs ſpeculations, which © miniſter 


_ queſtions, rather than Godly edifying in faith.“ 
The Doctor would therefore have done well to 
. conſider the 1 import not of one text alone (though 


even THAT, you ſee, 1s not to his purpoſe), 
but the general tenor of ſcripture, before he ven- 


tured to publiſh his opinion on this ſubject: and 
whatever ſervice he may have intended to the 
proteſtant cauſe, by his zeal againſt the groſs 


Corruptions of purgatory and prayers to the dead, 


I cannot acquit him of the malt fatal raſhneſs in 
the exerciſe of that zeal ; which ſtrikes indeed 
at the root of thoſe errors, but withal endangers 


the firſt principles of religion natural and revealed. 


Purgatory may be overthrown without undermin- 

ing fundamental truths, and the honour of God's 

_ worſhip may be vindicated without debaſing that 
of his creation. It would be abundautly for theſe 

purpoſes to ſhew, that neither of thoſe doctrines 

has any foundation either in holy ſcripture, or in 


the practice of the antient church of Rome. It 


would be too large a field to enter upon at pre- 


[Cnt, 


{ 344 ] 


ſent, though no difficult taſk, to proye, that the 


ſcripture gives no countenance to either of thoſe 


doctrines; but in caſe theſe Remarks ſhall hap- 


pen to fall into the hands of a member of that 


church, it may perhaps be a more preyailing ar- 
gument, to ſhew the want of eccleſiaſtical anti- 
- quity, than that of ſcriptural authority. The 
former is therefore what I ſhall, with my reader 5 
permiſſion, briefly attempt, 


Towns the end of the fourth century, ; 


purgatory was become a ſubject of debate; but 


was then rejected by St. Auguſtine. After hay- | 
ing mentioned heaven and hell. Of a third 


place (faith he) we are entirely ignorant. Terti- 
um penitus ignoramus. Pope Gregory the Great, 

about the year after Chriſt 600, was the firſt who 
ventured peremptorily to define the nature, and 


to fix the ſite of purgatory; which he pronoun- 


ced to be a fire in the bowels of the earth, where» 
in ſmaller ſins were puniſhed and purged by tem- 
| porary pains. But the doQrine, as now held in 
the church of Rome, was not affirmed to be a 
divine truth before the year 1140; nor was it 
impoſed as an article of faith until the council of 
Florence in 1439. It was afterwards confirmed 
3 pain of anathema by the Council of Trent, 


2 1593, and hath « ever lince been held in the 
: church | 
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church of Rome, as an article of faith neceſſary 


to ſalvation. But if the foundation of the doctrine 


was weak and novel, the progreſs ſlow and gra- 
dual, the application of it was moſt infamous and 


immoral. Tetzel, a Dominican friar, who was 
employed to publiſh papal indulgence in Ger- 
many (the ſcandalous abuſes of which were one 
immediate occaſion of the reformation) uſed to 
5 declare, that the very moment the money chinks 
in the cheſt, the ſoul in purgatory flies away to 
heaven. It was the ſame impious Tetzel, who 
ſaid, that if any man had raviſhed the Mother of 
God, his indulgences were ſufficient to efface the 
guilt The reader will make his own reflections, 


Tu E other doArine, of Nala Worſhip, i is not 


only derogatory io the honour due to God, who 
diſdains to ſhare it with his creatures; but alto- 


gether needleſs on our part ; for God hath 


taught us to pray to him under the title of « Our 
Father,” who is always ready to receive the 
prayers, and to relieve the wants of his children; 
and as there is no command for this practice, ſo 

neither was it in uſe for ſome ages in the church. 
In the fourth century, the ſaints, when they were 

commemorated at the altar, were not prayed to, 


but for. Even the Bleſſed Virgin way prayed 


fer, with the reſt, AL N by St. Chry ſoſtom's 


e 


£61 


than the 48 of Rome, for the 


ſhed moſt "onderfully : . ſo that ten 
' addreſſed to the Virgin mother, for 


the boundation on W which Caint-worlhip is built ; 
without | recurring to metaphyſical diſcuſhons 
concerning the nature of the ſoul. 


Bur there is one particular mote to be taken 
notice of, and that of no ſmall importance, be- 
i fore we leave this head. Our author, in order 
| to humble our pride yet more effectually, if poſ- 


9 terwards we become nouriſhment do them, and 
are 2 into their e again. And 


1 
thus the world goes round. The concluſion then 
is obvious ; that a cabbage and a man are com- 
poſed of the very ſame materials, and are equal- 
ly vegetable in their nature; the ſpecific differ- 
ence conſiſting in the different modification and 
_ diſpoſition of their parts, which indeed produceth 
a variety in ſome few trifling circumſtances, ſuch 
as walking, talking, building . houſes, writing 
books, &c. But whether the cabbage, or the 
man hath the advantage is not very eaſy to de- 
termine. If the life of the one admits of greater 
variety, is it not thereby expoſed to trouble and 
| buſtle and toil? and what is the end of all the 
| labours of man, but, © Vanity and vexation of 
_ ſpirit.” Whereas the other, content in its o.] rn 
humble lot, and indifferent to the various diſap- 
pointments and revolutions, to which all human 
affairs are continually ſubject, paſſeth its days in 
all the tranquility and innocence of rural life; 
and even in its fall contributes no inconfiderable 
| ſhare towards the production, not only of the la- 
borious hind, the ingenious artificer, and induſ- 
trious trader, but the ſtateſman, the ſoldier, and 
the ſcholar, who fill the buſieſt, moſt important, 
and moſt honourable ſcenes upon the ſtage of this 
ambitious world, and are all anſwerable for their 
55 e ones * by the —_ 
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Tu us far the author has proceeded in his uſual | 
method of reaſon and obſervation ; but lam per- 


ſiuaded, he is too much a man of honour to claim 
this ingenious diſcovery as bis own, For, be- 


ſides the volumes that have been written expreſſ- 
ly on the ſubject, nothing is more frequent in all 
writers than the compariſon of the human and ve- 
getable natures. Not only poets and orators, 


but the facred writers themſelves delight to il- ; 


luſtrate the one by the other. The latter have 
indeed gone further than an alluſive reſemblance; | 
they have affirmed the ſimilarity, or rather iden- 


| ity in proper and literal terms. © All fleſh is 
graſs,” faith the prophet Iſaiah, xi. 6. a paſ- 


ſage which has ſtrangely eſcaped our author's ſa- 

_ gacity : by which this argument ſtands unlike the 
reſt, without the confirmation of ſcripture, and as 
none requires ſuch ſupport more, I am happy to 

have ſuggeſted it to him, for the benefit of a new 

edition (when the preſent is ſold off) of this ex- 
cellent work. This omiſſion is the more furpri- 
fing, as the Doctor has gratified his readers with 
the faireft deduction from and comment upon the 
words. „Solomon and Sir Iſaac Newton,” 
faith he [page 71] © were the produQtion of 
hat their fathers eat. 
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Wa ar an invaluable treafure would it be to 


the world (as well as a conſiderable emolument 


to Dr. Servetus) if he could aſcertain the diet 
| which David and Mr. Newton lived on, But as 
that is not to be hoped for, the Doctor is earneſt- 
ly entreated to ſupply that loſs, by obliging the 
publick with an account of the food moſt com- 
| monly uſed at his own father's table. I do not 


reſtrain it to the old & u LEMAN's own eating, 


| becauſe if there was any diſh the Doctor's mo- 
ther was particularly fond of, eſpecially at ſup- 
per, much important information may be con- 
veyed in the account of that circumſtance '; 
which tho? omitted in the caſe of the other two 
| wiſe men is apprehened to be of the greateſt con- 
ſequence ; the diet of the wife meriting at leaſt 
equal attention as the huſband's, perhaps ſome- 
times greater, for reaſons too obvious to require 
th particular explanation, | BE 


| Bur it is time to proceed to the conſideration , 


of the ſecond general propoſition. 7 


4 In ba aſſerted by the Ci Av the PDotied ; 


is pleaſed to obſerve, [page 111.] that chriſti- 


anity is a revealed religion.” In this inſtanee he 
does the clergy juſtice; nor could they have 
ſuſpected that they had the misfortune to give 
him offene by that aſſertion. And yet it ſeems, 
E a: - they 
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they are unhappily miſtaken. When bis fayou- 
rite doctrine of the ſoul was to be ſupported, he 


appeals to chriſtianity as a revealed religion; 


[page 60] but here it muſt not be a revealed re- 


ligion, left a ſtring of very bad conſequences 
Mould follow; the firſt of which is, that it 
muſt relate to ſome principles of faith different 
from, and independent of thoſe of the religion of 
nature. Now, if the Doctor will but allow me 
to change one word in this ſuppoſed conſe- 
quence, and for principles to read articles, I ſhall 
be able, I truſt, to quiet all his apprehenſions. 


For, although revelation contains a greater 


number of particulars than natural religion, yet 
the foundation of faith and moral obligation are 
the very ſame in both, viz. the reaſon of things, 
and the will of God, whether the latter be noti- 
fied by natural confcience, or by additional in- 
formation. Such ſupernatural information in 
© Chriſtianity, whatever hath induced him to deny 
it in this place, is expreſsly admitted in the very 
next page [112.] * I find,” faith our author, 
in the doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt, ſome things 


which my reaſon could not inform me of; but 


none I cannot affent to. O, ſi fic omnia? did he 

purſue that principle with a conſtant tenor, the 
cControverſy between him and the clergy would 

1 ſoon be a at an end. And in truth the charge 


againſt 


apaink them on this point appears to be these 5 
more extraordinary, when it is conſidered, that | 1 
the 9th and 10th chapters of this miſcellancous 
work are entirely dedicated to prove, that the 
_ prophecies concerning the Meſſian were fulfilled 
2 in Jeſus Chriſt, whoſe divine miſſion, and that of 
ii apoſtles, is there acknowledged to have en 
- evidenced by diverſe miracles. And thus the 
author having ſhewn chriſtianity to have been 
built on the foundation of both prophecy and 
' miracles, what further external evidence can he 
require, to authenticate it as a divine reyelation ? 
What further external evidence could he, upon 
his own principles, admit, ſuppoſing any could 
be offered? To the internal one, of the purity 
and excellency of its doctrine he himſelf bears 
Expreſs ee (Page 118.) Ts fe 1 


1 


"Brits: although he has no objeQion to the 
| 5 : doctrine, yet he has an inſuperable one to the 
| perſon and nature of Chriſt, as commonly under- 
ſtood by orthodox chriſtians. The author's uſual 
method of enquiry by obſervation, tends only to 43 
betray him into error. The caſe is ſingular, and | "| 4 
will not bear to be treated according to the | 
common courſe of things. It is a fact, never- 


5 theleſs, ſatisfactorily proved according to the ; N 
| | eſtabliſhed rules of evidence; that is to ſay, on 
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1 
the teſtimony of competent witneſſes, who derive 
their knowledge from unerring authority, who 
had no intereſt in handing down a fal ſhood, but 
who, on the contrary, by declaring the truth, 
expoſed themſelves to perſecution and death; all 
temporal power being at that time hoſtile to 
chriſtianity. On teſtimony of this kind, we be- 
lieve Chriſt to have been born in a ſupernatural | 
way, of a pure Virgin, by the immediate and to- 
tal act of almighty God; which, extraordinary 
and miraculous as it was, St. Matthew informs 
us, was long before predicted. But our author, 
not having met with any ſimilar caſe in the 
_ courſe of his practice, is pleaſed to reject this 
evidence; and as to the prediction, he gives 
| himſelf no trouble about it; affirming, ſans cere= 
monie, that the evangeliſt is miſtaken in the ap- 
plication of a prophecy, which related to quite 
another event, [page 138.] And thus he boldly - 
reſolves to cut the knot, which he found it 
would give him too much trouble to untie. But 
though neither the vigour of his arm, nor the tem- 
per of his ſteel can be doubted, yet unfortunate- 
ly the effect was not anſwerable to either; for, 
the ſtroke being directed with more impetuoſity 
than judgment, paſſed over the head of the ob- 
ject of his reſentment, and by overſtraining, fell 
with a flat _ upon ane „ 
| baz, 
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baz, who was not concerned in the diſpute. In 
fact, the prophecy attacked by our author is in 
the 8th chapter of Iſaiah; whereas that referred 
to by the Evangeliſt (a Virgin ſball conceive, Nc.) 
is in the 7th. They are diſtin& prophecies, de- 
livered with different views; one being given to 
Ahaz, as an aſſurance that Rezin and Pekah 
ſhould not prevail againſt him, and was to 
be accompliſhed ſpeedily ; the other, that 
the houſe of David, notwithſtanding a formi- 
dable confederacy againſt it, ſhould remain 
and flouriſh until the coming of the Meſſiah, 
and this prophecy is delivered in terms which 
could be ſtrictly and perfectly accompliſhed” by 
no other event than the conception of the Bleſ- 
ſed Virgin, and the birth of that Son of Man, 
who alone was properly and literally to be ac- 
| knowledged for Emanuel, or GOD with us. 


Bur our author is not only diſſatisfied with 
the application of this prophecy, but with the ge- 
nealogies of Jeſus Chrift delivered by St. Mat- 
thew and St. Luke, as differing one from the 

other. In order to clear up this difficulty, which 

I cannot but ſay, is propofed in very abrupt and 
harſh terms, it is to be obſerved, that the royal 
line of David by Solomon being extinct in Jeco- 
5 niah, the crown and kingdom paſſed i into the next 
younger 


Tx 1 


yourger line of Nathan (another fon of David) _ 


in Salathiel and Zerobabel; which Zeroba- 
bel having two ſons Abiud and Rheſa, the royal 
dignity deſcended of right, upon the line of 

Abiud, of which Joſeph was the laſt ; and he 
_ marrying the Virgin Mary, who ſprung fron the 

line of Rheſa, the younger ſon of Zerobabel, (as 
ſome imagine) having no iſſue himſelf, his right 


paſſed into the line of Mary, being next of kin, 


and by that means upon Jeſus, her ſon; who was 
both naturally the fon of David, and alſo legally 
| King of the Jews, the latter of which is account- 
ed to us by St. Matthew (who being by birth a 
jew, deduced the pedigree of Chriſt from Abra- 
ham the father of the Hebrews), as the former 


WE by St. Luke, who being a Heathen by birth, 


. traceth it up to Adam, the father of all mankind. 


To this explanation, extracted from Dr. Stack- 
| houſe's hiſtory of the bible, I ſhall beg permiſſi- 
on of our author to add a preſumptive argument, 
which the liberal and candid enquirer may not | 
think altogether unworthy attention; viz. that 


as no objection was made to theſe genealogies by 


the jews, who lived at the time when they were 
firſt publiſhed, althou gh moſt of all intereſted to 
| invalidate them if poſſible, by their publick re- 
ED giſters, which were then carefully preſerved, We: 

N e 


TH 1 


may ſafely acquieſce in them without ſeruple, 
whatever difficulties they are attended with at 
this day, when the jewiſh records, which have 
been long ſince loſt, cannot be appealed to on ei- 
ther ſide. Beſides, however theſe two Evan 
geliſts may differ in particular circumſtances, it 
is not credible that they ſhould eſſentially con- 


tradict one another, or ſay in the beginning of 


their relations what would neceſſarily overthro w- 
the credit of the whole. Theſe writers were 
good men, or they were bad. They were ſin- 
cere reporters of the truth, or elſe deceivers who 
deſigned to cheat the world. If honeſt and good, 
they cannot be ſuppoſed to contraditt one ano- 
ther. If they were cheats, it is not to be i imagin- 
ed, that they would have admitted ſo much dif- 
5 ference i in their account, They would rather have 
taken care, to prevent any ſeeming contradiftion 
between them. But were this matter ſet right, 
he is far from thinking with the clergy on the di- 
vinity of Chriſt. What, though it be aſſerted in 
the moſt expreſs terms in the beginning of St. 
John's goſpel, which is generally believed to 
| have been written with that very intent, to af. 
ſert the divine nature of Chriſt more explicitly 
than the other evangeliſts had done ! It is no 
matter. St John, he is perſuaded, meant no 
9 ach thing. His ſole object being to defcribe the 
| F eternity | 
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eternity and divinity of TzuTn, [p. 144. 
Allegory is the key, with which the Doctor un- 
locks all ſecrets and (as the reader knows) he 1s 
remarkably expert in the uſe of it ; witneſs the 
fall of our firſt parents; on which endes he i in- 
dulgeth his vein of allegoriſing to ſome purpoſe; 
_ gravely ſuppoſing Adam and Eve to have been 
placed in the garden of Eden, not as Moſes in- 
forms us, to dreſs it and to keep it; to in- 


creaſe and multiply, to repleniſh the earth and 


ſubdue it; not with a view to any uſeful em- 
ployment, or ſalutary exerciſe, without which 
both body and mind grow languid, and life itſelf 

becomes tedious and irkſome; not with a view to 
produce new inhabitants, whom they were to in- 
ſtruct in the neceſſary arts of life, and the import - 
ant duties of virtue and religion. No: No. 
If the world has hitherto underſtood the matter 
in this light, it has been all this while in a great 
miſtake, which the Doctor was born to reQify, 
Accordingly, he is ſo good to tell us, that what is 
erroneouſly called by Moſes, a command, with a 

| blefling annexed, was ſo far from a real command 
: and bleſſing, that it was on the contrary, the only f 
thing from which they were Wannen being 1 in 
fat no other than 


— tk 
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— . fruis 
of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world and all our v9, 


PARADISE, you are to underſtand, was a de- 
lightful ſcene, in which Adam and Eve were 
placed to ſolace themſelves with the raptures of 
Platonic love; to walk hand in hand for ever, 
| admiring each other, and the beauty of the crea- 


tion; without a thought of any one to ſpring 


from them, with whom they might ſhare, and by 
ſharing increaſe the bleſſings they enjoyed. For, 
neither that benevolence of heart, which de- 
lights in the communication of good, nor the exer- 
ciſe of ſocial virtues, although the ſource of the 
higheſt happineſs, and the moſt. certain title to 
| eſteem, was (according to our ingenious author) 
any part of our nature as it came out of the hands 
of God. They were, it ſeems, entirely the con- 
ſequence of the firſt tranſgreſſion. What an im- 
provement is this of the jejune, literal hiſtory, de. 


livered by Moſes ! How much doth it exalt our 


ideas of the wiſdom and bounty ofthe great Crea» 
tor, and of the excellent purpoſes for which this 
globe was furniſhed with ſo magnificent and glo- 
rious an apparatus! This is a diſcovery then, on 
which our author hath reaſon to exult. It was 
certainly unknown to the jnquiſitive Galen, when 


| [3] 


| he wrote 5 1 book De Uſu Partium, and was re- 
ſerved for the happier cerebrum of Servetus. I 


| heartily congratulate the clergy upon it; as it 


cannot but ſerve to bring the Doctor and them 
nearer together on the ſubject of myſteries, as 
well as on that of revealed religion. For, what 
myſtery can be more incomprehenſible to the un- 3 
derſtanding, than that this Whole world was 
made for the ſole uſe of one immortal pair? Or 
what precept more evidently incongruous to 
thoſe of nature, than this ſuppoſed prohibition to 
0 the wu parents of mankind ? 


Bor to return from this digreſſion, The Doc- 
tor has not done half his buſineſs by allegoriſing 
St. John's goſpel. The epiſtle to the Hebrews, 


Which was written much earlier, is no leſs ex- 


- preſs in aſſerting the divinity of Chriſt, and more 


5 copious | in expatiating on his amazin g condeſcen- 


ſion in taking human nature upon him, whereas 
he is in his own eſſence infinitely ſuperior to the 

| higheſt angels; being the Sow of Gop, © whom 
he hath appointed heir of all things; by whom 
| alſo he made the worlds; being the brightneſs 
of his glory, and the expreſs image of his perſon, 
and upholding all things by the word of his pow- 
er.“ Paſſages, which, with the remainder of this 


fuſt AE een of extracts from the book 


ef 
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olf Pfalms, in confirmation of this important doe- 


trine), I earneſtly recommend to our author's 
ſerious confideration. They certainly are appli- 
ed by the apoſtle to the perſon of Chriſt, of 
whom alone they can any way be underſtood ; 


nor is it poſſible, in my apprehenſion, to elude 
{ the force of them by any allegorical interpretati- 


on. The perſon is the very ſame of whom St. 


John Baptiſt bore record. After me cometh a 


man, who is preferred before me : for he was 
before me; not as to the time of his birth; for 
St. John was elder. But pxoTVUs Mou, figni- 
fies, that he was my ſuperior in dignity and ex- 
cellency of nature, and was alſo prior to me in 


exiſtence, being the Son of God, endleſs ages 
before he appeared as the Son of Man. He 
that cometh from Heaven is above all. I have 
need to be baptifed of Thee; and comeſt Thou 
to me?” Is it to be ſuppoſed, that the Baptiſt 
had a proſopopœia i in his thoughts, and that be 
addreſſes himſelf to, or ſpeaks of any other than 
the real, living perſon of Chriſt, to whom, hav- 
ing ſeen the Holy Ghoſt deſcend on him, he cx- 
plicitly bears witneſs, © This is the Sonof God,” 
as the voice from Heaven had before teſtified, : 


N This is my beloved Son.“ ; 


SHOULD 


Snovrp the Doctor upon this occaſion have 
recourſe to what he has, I think, ſomewhere in- 
timated, that his belief is to be determined, not 
by what any body elſe, but by what Chriſt has 
himſelf ſaid in this matter, we will join iſſue up- 


on that footing. He will therefore allow me to 
refreſh his memory with a paſſage or two, where 
Cbriſt declares himſelf the Son of God. My 


Father worketh hitherto, and I work. My F a- 


ther is in me and I in him.” John v. 18. x. 33. 
38, at which the jews took ſuch offence, that 
they were about to put him to death, © becauſe,” 
ſaid they, he made himſelf equal with God.” 
For they underſtood his words in their natural im- 
port; and had not the words been properly and 
_ juſtly to have been fo underſtood, © he who. 


though in the form of a ſervant, thought it not 


Ra robbery to be equal with God,” we may be ſure, 
would, not have uſed them. On another occa- | 
ſion he ſaith, © Father, glorify me with the glory 


which I had with thee before the world, was.” 


Again; What, and if ye ſhall ſee the Son of 
Man aſcend up where he was before?“ having be- 


fore ſaid, © I came down from Heaven.” This 


laſt paſſage is ſo irreconcileable with the Socinian 
ſyſtem, that inftead of underſtanding it allegori- 
cally, as ſpoken in the perſon of Truth (the im- 
periinence of that kind of interpretation being | 
| 8 | EO 0G 


too obvious), ſome of that ſe, in order to evade 


the force of the literal ſenſe, which they could | 


not but admit, although they deny that Chriſt 
came down originally from Heaven, have been 
driven to ſuppoſe him to have aſcended thither 


between the time of his birth and the beginning 
of his miniftry. But of that temporary aſcenſion, 
there is not the leaſt colour in any part of the 
| goſpel hiſtory. The words mult therefore ne- 
ceſſarily be underſtood of the ſtate of Chriſt in 
Heaven, before his incarnation; for that he 
aſcended, what is it, but that he alſo deſcended 
firſt into theſe lower parts of the earth?“ i. e. he 
came down to this earth from ou where 


— he was in the * with God.” 1 


Wy theſe BEES of the A wy Chriſt our 
author affects to oppoſe ſome remarks which he 


makes on his humanity; not only aſcribing to 
him qualities and circumſtances common to all, 


ſuch as gradual increaſe of ſtature, and improve- 
ment in knowledge, and the like, which we rea- 
2 dily admit, but alſo charging him, when his fa- 


culties were in their kigheſt vigour, with weak» 


neſs of judgment and want of diſcernment, in the 
caſe of St. Peter, and with irrefolution and imbe- 
cility of mind at the approach of death. This 
charge, confidently as it is urged, I truſt, it will not 5 
be difficult effectually to diſapprove. Oux 
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Our Saviout, 1 in order to give his diſciples at 
opportunity of declaring their faith in him, takes 
occaſion to enquire of them, what notion people 
| had in general formed of him; and then aſks 
them, what their own opinion of him was. 
gut whom ſay ye, that I am? And Simon Pe- 
ter anſwered and ſaid, Thou art Chriſt, the Son 
of the living God.” Of this anſwer Chriſt expreſſ- 
eth his approbation, and tells him, that * he 
would give him the keys of the kingdom of Hea- 
ven : i. e. that he ſhould be the firſt of all the a- 
| poſtles to publiſh to the Gentiles the goſpel 
diſpenſation, and convert them to chriſtianity, | 


- which is frequently ſtiled! in the New Teftament, 7h 


5 ths Kingdom: of Heaven, 


cf, By Jari the keys of that kingdom is not 
| meant a power of admitting into, or excluding 
from the next world, (as the vulgar may be apt 
to imagine) but the privilege of opening the door 
of faith to the Gentiles, through which they 
might enter in, and become partakers of the 
cbriſtian covenant. They actually did fo by 
means of St. Peter's ok Acts x. 5. 44. 
And thus he was © the Rock, on which the 
church was to be built,” Thus far all is well. 
But ſoon afterwards, our Saviour making uſe of 
this opportunity, to diſcourſe on the ſufferings he 
DR yy Was 
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was to undergo, Peter took him, and began to 


rebuke him, ſaying, Be it far from thee, Lord. 


This ſhall not be unto thee; which being ſaid, 
notin the ſpiritof lamentation and condolence, but 
of angry expoſtulation, our Saviour reproved him 
in very ſevere terms, ſuch as might beſt ſerve to 
bring him to a ſenſe of his error. Get thee be- 
hind me, Satan: for thou favoureſt not the h 
things that be of God, but thoſe that be of men.” 
God hath determined that the redemption of 
mankind ſhall be accompliſhed by my death; 
and thou tempteſt me to oppoſe his will. In this 
thou acteſt the part, not of a friend, but of an 
enemy; of that great enemy of men's ſouls, the 
| Deyil. Depart therefore from my preſence. As 
Chriſt had before commended St. Peter for a good 
confeſſion, he now no leſs juſtly blames and re. 
proves him. And what is there in this that any 
way implies, Chrift to have been miſtaken, in St. 
Peter's charaQer ? He who conferred the gift of 
«© the diſcerning of ſpirits” upon others, could 
not fail to poſſeſs that power himſelf in the full- 
eſt extent. In fact, © he knew what was in man, 
and needed not that any ſhould teſtify of man.” 
But our author by introducing this paſſage ſeems 
to inſinuate, that St. Peter was an improper per- 
ſon to be intruſted with a commiſſion of fuch im- 
portance. To which I ſhall only fay, that he 


Dr 
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Was intruſted with it, and did execute it moſt 


ſucceſsfully, to the converſion of greatmultitudes. 
So that if any queſtion remains to be diſcuſſed, it 
is no more than this, whether the appointment 
of Divine Providence, or the opinion of Dr. Ser- 

vetus was right ; which, if he had not already 
prejudged it, might have been left t to | his own. 
: moaned to determine. 


A. . 


” Tus har part of the charge concerns our 
Y Saviour's behaviour under his ſufferings, at the 
approach, and in the article ofdeath. Now, in 
the prophecies acknowledged by our author 


[Page 97] to have been fulfilled in Jeſus Chriſt, 


the Meſſia h is deſcribed to be of the meekeſt and 
gentleſt ſpirit, and we may appeal to the Doc- 
tor's experience, whether ſuch a diſpoſition be not 
| conſtantly accompanied with a particular delica- 
cy of nature, ſubject to be more eaſily and deeply 
affected than any other kind of conſtitution. This 
vas moſt remarkably the caſe of our bleſſed Lord. 
His feelings were moſt tender and exquiſite. He 
wept for Lazarus. He wept for Jeruſalem. 
His compaſſion burſt forth in the moſt lively man- 
ner upon all occaſions ; being excited not only 
by the diſeaſes and diſtreſſes, but even by the 
Vickedneſs of men. And who knows how large a 
ſhare the concern for the condemnation which 
ER the 
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the jews were then bringing upon themielves 
might make in his agony ? He prayed, it is true, 
that © the cup might paſs from him.“ But ſhall 
the ſeverity of the conflict, which in all other 
| caſes is juſtly allowed to be a fund of merit, be 
turned in this caſe alone into a reproach? His 
prayers were always accompanied with perfect 
reſignation to the Divine Will, and the firmeſt re- ; 
ſolution to obey it. He knew, that to die for the 
| fins of the world, was the purpoſe for which he 
came into it. Of this purpoſe he never loft 


ſight ; nor did he negle& any fit opportunity of 


diſcourſing upon it with his diſciples, in order to 
prepare them for that mournful event. When 

the hour was approaching, inſtead of declining 
his fate, he went to the accuſtomed place of his de- 
votions, where he knew he was to be apprehend- 


ed ; andno ſooner did the armed band appear, but 


< Jeſus, knowing all things that ſhould come up- 
on him, ſaid unto them, Whom ſeek ye? They 
_ anſwered him, Jeſus of Nazareth. Jeſus ſaith un- 
to them, I am he.” The meekneſs and dignity of 
his behaviour ſtruck them with aſtoniſhment. 


Full of horror at the act they were employed in, 


they went back, and fell to the ground. Then 
aſked he them again, Whom ſeek ye? and they 
faid Jeſus of Nazareth. Jeſus faith, I have told 
you that I am he. If therefore ye ſeek me, let 


G 2 8 theſe | 


and if we do, 1 cannot but 7 myſelf, that 
. 
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theſe go their way.” Unconcerned for himſelf, 


his ſolicitude was for the ſafety of his diſciples. 


Will our author ſay, that this was the behaviour 
of a timorous diſpirited man? How could 
ſtronger evidence be given of the firmeſt and moſt 


collected mind ? Suitable to this was his Whole 
demeanour afterwards. Patient and ſubmiſſive, 


| Compoſed and reſolute. To his behaviour on his 


trial our author bears the juſteſt teſtimony ; and 


it is ſurpriſing, that he did not recollect with 
what magnanimity as to his own ſufferings, and 


at the ſame time with what tender concern for his 


country he addreſſes the women that were at- 
tending him to his crucifixion. © Daughters of 
_ Jeruſalem, weep not forme ; but weep for your- 
| ſelves and your children.” Nor was the ſerenity 
of his mind diſcompoſed, or his compaſſion for his 


murderers abated, even by the anguiſh of his ſuf- 
ferings on the croſs, #*© F ather,” faith he, 


85 e them, for they know not what they 
e But all this is Se OY and we are 


told, with ſome little extenuation indeed of exk- 
preſſion, that he SE Ems to have thought that 


his father had forſaken him, and exclaims on the 
croſs, © My God, my God, why haſt thou for- 
| Taken me?“ But to uſe our author's own phraſe 


on the occaſion, * Let us review this a little,” 


} 
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it will appear in a different light; not as an ex- 
clamation of deſpondency, but on the contrary, 
as Chriſt's ſolemn appeal to the ſpectators; thoſe 
words being the beginning of the 224 Pſalm, 
wherein were foretold many remarkable circum- | 
| ſtances of the tragedy then performing befor 
their eyes; the accompliſhment of which predic- 
tions could not but ſerve to mark him for the cud 
Meſſiah, whom they were then expecting. | 
I have thus conſidered theſe two formidable | 
objections. Whether the anſwers I have gireh | 
to them be ſatis factory or not, the Public will 
judge. So far as Dr. Servetus is concerned, I , 
| ſhall beg leave to ſay, that if he conſiders the 
proofs for the Divinity of Chriſt with the ſame 


candour with which I propoſed them, he will 


have before him at leaſt a fuller, and 1 truſt a 
| truer, view of the ſubject than he has thought pro- 
per to lay before the Public. If he thinks that 
dis new diſtinction between the private and pub- 
lic character of Chriſt will help to clear up ar y 
difficulties, he 1s certainly tight in reforting to 
it. But as far as I underſtand it, I do not expect 
| that benefit from it, and therefore I ſhall adhere 
to the old diſtinction of two natures in Chriſt, di- 
vine and human, a diſtinction by which every 
material objection will be obviated, and without 
which the chriſtian . is not, in my opinion. 
intelligible. : * 1 
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Bur although enough bath been. ſaid of che 


perſon and nature of Chriſt, yet there is another 


point ſo cloſely connected wit}. it, that it ought 


not to be paſſed over. The point I mean is the 


nature of the offices which Chriſt was to execute. 
As the © prophet that ſhould come into the 
world,” Chriſt was readily enough acknowledged 
by the generality of the Jews: and as the whole 
of his character was not opened at once, but (in 
| great condeſcenſion to the circumſtances and in- 
firmities of the people) was unfolded by degrees, 
we find them looking up to him principally in 
that capacity. In that capacity his diſcourſes in 
the former part of his miniſtry appear to have 
been chiefly delivered; and until further mani- 


feſtations of a ſuperior title were made, their be- 


lief! in him as That e was ſuffcient. 8 


Bor with this office ba ib was 
neceſſarily joined in the Meſſiah, viz. that of a 
king; and as the family and deſcent of Jeſus were 


well known, he was likewiſe acknowledged © as 


ſon of David,” and conſequently ©* King of Iſ- 


rael.“ In this quality we find him frequently ad- 
dreſſed. The prejudices of the Jews, however, 


: had led them into fatal miſtakes concerning the 
nature of his kingdom, and the more deſirous they 
were of Pony his temporal grandeur, the 
pig _bſs : 
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leſs they were prepared to ſubmit to ls ſpiritual 
government, to which he in vain endeavoured to 


| draw their attention. 


THERE was, moreover, a third office impli- 


ed in the character of the Meſſiah, viz. that of a 
Prieſt, to make atonement for the fins of the 


world, by the ſacrifice of himſelf. A relation of 
the higheſt importance to every ſinful mortal, the 
| neceſſity of which in the ſcheme of Divine Provi- 


dence was all along prefigured in types and em- 


blems, as well as foretold by the prophets : for | 


which reaſon Chriſt was called by John Baptiſt 


Bi the Lamb of God ;” and in the Revelation he 
is ſtiled © the Lamb Doll from the foundation of 
the world.” That is to ſay, from the beginning 
to the complete perfection of the chriſtian diſpen- 
fation, Chriſt 1s conſidered as the ranſom and pro- 
Pitiation for the ſins of the world. I will not fa- 


tigue the Doctor with a multitude of paſſages 
(for they occur in almoſt every page of the New- 


Teſtament) ; but ſhall content myſelf with refer- 


ing him to the prophecy of Ifaiah ; which, tho' 
quoted by him for another purpoſe [page 93], 


will be ſufficient to ſhew him, that Chriſt was not 
| only to keep the commandments of God without 
any deviation, and thereby exhibit an example 
of perfect obedience, but was likewiſe to pay 
| down 
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down a ranſom 991 ſin, and to be a propitiation, 


in right of which he was, according to the pro- 
phecy, © to make interceſſion for the tranſgreſ- 
lors. Ifai. Hi. 12. 


| In the firſt of theſe capacities Chriſt is acknow- 


ledged by Doctor Servetus, who profeſſeth him- 
ſelf his diſcipſe; but the Doctor placeth the 


whole merit of Chriſt in the truth of his doctrine 
and the perfection of his practice; ſuppoſing his 
exaltation to be ſolely the reward of his com- 
plete, unerring obedience. For the authority of 
Chriſt, as king and head of his church, he ſeems 
to have little, or no deference; but treats his po- 


ſitive inftitutions, and external ordinances, with 


unbecoming diſreſpe&. Nor doth the propitia- 
tion of Chriſt, than which nothing is more fully 
inſiſted on in ſcripture, ſeem to be any part of 


| his ſyſtem. My deſign in theſe remarks being 


not ſo much to refute as to rectify, I have taken 
the liberty, although our author is ſilent on the 


foregoing articles, to propoſe them, being con- 


vinced, that without receiving Chriſt in this 
threefold relation, as the prophet who had au- 

thority to © teach the way of God in truth,” 

as our Lord and King, the head over all things 

to the church,” and as our high prieſt, who by 1755 

the ſacrifice of himſelf 1 bath reconciled us to 
God 
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God through faith in his blood,” our notions of 


chriſtianity cannot but be eſſentially defoQive and 


err oneous. | 


Tn Eu k remains to be doicered Doctor ger⸗ 
vetus's third general propofition, viz. that the 


doctrine of the Holy Trinity is not founded on 
ſcripture, but on the decifions of the church. 
To this propoſition it will be a ſufficient anſwer 
to cite two paſſages, viz. 1. the form of baptiſm 
inſtituted by Chrift himſelf, © In the name of the 


| Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt ;” 
. the apoſtolical benediCtion, © the grace of 


our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the love of God and the 
fellowſhip of the Holy Ghoſt.” I do not pro- 
duce the © Three that bear record in Heaven,” 
becauſe it ſeems they are excepted to as parties ; 
and certain as I am of eſtabliſhing their eompe- 
tency, yet after ſuch a caveat entered, it-might 
Z -- ny miniſter occaſion to cavil, and prove the 
means of protracting the cauſe. I ſhall therefore 
wave any advantage to be drawn from thence, 

| and in order to bring the matter to a ſhort iſſue; 
am content to reſt the mw on the ne al- . 


; wy ſtared. Do 


O Stb, 1 am confident, a hols , 


Ek the authority of any religious rite, that 


would either ee or , :onfound = 
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the konour die to God with that of any creature, 
of how exalted a rank ſoever. But in any ſenſe. 


but that of the orthodox, that would inevitably 
be the caſe in the ſacrament of baptiſm. For to 


be baptiſed into the name, is to be dedicated to 
the ſervice of God; which being no leſs than a 
profeſſed acknowledgement that he is the author 
of our religion and the arbiter of our ſalvation, 
to join with him any other being would be rank 
idoltary. Suppoſing then the Son and Holy 
| Ghoſt to be inferior to the Father, they could 
| Have no ſhare in this ſolemn act of devotion, of 
which they are however joint objects. We muſt. 
therefore conclude, that they are not inferior, 
but equal to the father, as touching the God- 
head. The ſame reaſoning holds good likewiſe | 
applied to the apoſtolical benediction. The Son 
and Holy Ghoſt could no more in this caſe than 
in baptiſm, be joined together with the Father, 
if there were not in all the ſame parity of na- 
cure and dignity, and equal power of conferring 
grace and bleſſing. In a word, if the three per- 
ſons were not equally © God bleſſed for ever- 
more.“ Thus from theſe two paſſages .we are 
able not only to prove the doctrine of the Bleſſed 


Trinity to be founded in ſcripture, long before 


HH the diſcuſſion and eſtabliſhment of it in the Coun- 
it of Nice, but That the determination of that 
I | PE council l 


— 
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are, is neceſſarily i in ſubſtance included there- 


But the reſtleſs curioſity of man is not to be 


ſatisfied without attempting to penetrate into the 


receſſes of nature, and to find out the manner 


how every thing ſubſiſts; nor is the eſſence of 
N the firſt Cauſe thought by ſome an object too high 
for their underſtanding z indulging on the one 


hand, a bold imagination to ſupply the ſuppoſed 


defects of ſcripture, or purſuing a viſionary ſpecu- 
lation to explain that which is inexplicable ; and 
on the other, rejecting whatever property of the 
_ Deity quadrates not with their underſtanding. 
At preſent it 1s an Inquirer of the latter kind with 
: whom we have to do; who is not to be ſatisfied 
with the plaineſt 9 of Holy Writ, unleſs they 
A correſpond with his own reaſon and obſervation. 
Tell him not of myſtery. Whatever is not plain, 
cannot be religion, He can gravely quote that 
([ ſecret things belong to the Lord :” but inſiſts 
at the ſame time that they ſhould belong to him 
too. He condeſcends indeed to acknow ledge | 
[page 711 that he can conceive inſtances of the 


Divine Power beyond his experience : 


N H 2 08 -- 


: but the 
eſſence of God, he thinks, ſhould be clear of all 


myſtery: for what we are required to believe, 
that we ought to be able to comprehend. But 
permit me to aſk you, Doctor, have you in every, 
or even in any Inſtance, that clear, explicit know- 
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| every ſubject in religion? Do you meet with no- 


thing myſterious and perplexing in the material 
Works of God? Do you perfectly underſtand 
now trees grow and produce their like? How 
ſuch virtues are implanted and operate in herbs 
| and minerals? You ſee the effect; but the man- 
ner how, and the means whereby, that effect is 


produced will be concealed from us, until © we 


ſhall be equal to the Angels,” if it be even then 
revealed. And can we think it eaſier to fathom 1 
the nature of the ſource of all Being? “ Canſt 
| thou by ſearching find out God? Canſt thou find 
out the Almighty to perfection ? Itis as high as 
Heaven, what canſt thou do ? Deeper than Hell, ; 


What canſt know?“ Is jt not one of the firſt con- 


cluſions, that we can form from contemplating 
the divine nature, that it is, and mult be to v „ 
probably to every ereated intelligence, incom- 
prehenſible. For, how can we apprehend a 
duration without time; an eternity all preſent 
together; a being that is ſelf-exiſtent, nei- 
** ther produced by itſelf, nor by any other > 
« Yet all this hinders not our belief of a firſt | 


„ cauſe; being forced to confeſs it by undenia- 
ble reaſon, though we cannot ſolve theſe and 


% a thouſand more difficulties and ſeeming 
= 85 contradictions, which neceſſarily ariſe from 
| 66 
f | that 


ledge of nature, which you expect to have of 
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« that ſuppoſition.” & Surely this ſhould pre- 


pare us to meet without much pn ſome dif 


ficulties 1 in revelation. 


As to o the Ac! Creca, iN dit 


es there .may, and great one we muſt ac- 
knowledge there are to comprehend the doc- 
trine delivered in that confefſion of faith, we 


may venture to affert, and the fact will ſup- 


port us, the difficulties are neither more nor 
greater, nay, not ſo many, nor ſo great in this, 
as. in the ſyſtems of ſuch as think fit to reject it. 
All of them deſtroy either the unity of the God- 
head, or the Trinity; whilſt this creed equallß 
| Preſerves both. We know by ſcripture, that 
there are three perſons, each of himſelf God, and 
| by ſcripture and reaſon, that there neither is, 
nor can be more Gods than one, nor any ſubordi- 
nation or degrees in the Godhead, for that would 
be to ſuppoſe it diviſible into parts; or diſtin- 
guiſhable into higher or lower. The concluſion 
is, that the three perſons muſt be equal, muſt . 


be the one, nne Almighty og. 


And now, my gentle reader, having perform- | 
ed my promiſe to thee, and brought thee home, I 


will take my leave, with my hearty wiſhes, that 


; in | 


* Leſlie's firſt dialogue. 
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in thy future excurſions thou may'ſt travel a plea- 

ſanter road and meet with better entertainment 

than haſt been provided for thee * oy x poor | 
| 00s. in this ramble. 


N OR cn] part with my author ab 2 
| word or two. A good man, he tells us, will take 


5 nh ad vice in good part, and be improved by it. Let 
mae then intreat him to reviſe his notions carefully. 
| Some he may ſee reaſon to retraQ ; others may 
have taken too ſtrong poſſeſſion: but whenever 


he happens again to be under the irreſiſtible im- 
I _ pulſe of publiſhing, let him do it with that can- 
=. dour, and urbanity that become the ſcholar and 
| the gentleman, and then he will enſure reſpect to 
both his perſon and his works, however widely he 
may differ from the eſtabliſhed opinions. If he 
thinks that ſome of his poſitions have been treat- 
e uith too muchlevity, I can'only ſay, that his 
= poſitions only were my object and not his perſon. 
By general character the latter is as reſpectable, 
as the former appeared ridiculcus ; and after all, 
the Doctor cannot with any good grace deny me 
the liberty he has himſelf taken, of delivering 
his ſentiments in the manner he liked beſt. I 
could not but feel for the order I have the honour 
to be of: but he will do me the juſtice to ob- 
ſerve that 1 yen not been provoked | « to render 
Failing ; 
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wiling for milling, Indeed the facred lemma pre- 


ty 1 


' a 


fixed to the book ought to be a protection to the 
author from every quarter, The rights of private 


judgment are ſacred. * 1 our own maſter 
alone we ſtand, or fall ; and whilſt I expect 


the benefit of that 3 God forbid that I 
ſhould deny it to any: or reje& any man who 


<alls himſelf a Chriſtian *© becauſe he followeth | 


got us: becauſe his opinions are not in exact 


conformity with thoſe of the communion of which 
ama member. With theſe ſentiments of Chriſ- 
zan charity I bid our author heartily farewell. 
 Zommending him to the divine grace; that his 5 


errors may be rectifed and his faith i in | Chriſt | 
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